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4:00pm Friday August 10 
through 

1:00pm Monday August 13 

Epworth Center, High Falls, NY 

The goal of this year’s conference is to bring 
together radical political economists and Occupy 
activists from around the country (some people 
are both) to explore transformative strategies and 
alternatives to capitalism and the status quo. The 
Occupy movement demands of all of us that we 
bring together theory and practice. Thus the 
conference will explore the power of the 1%, what 
it is based on, and how this power is exercised, 
economically, politically and militarily, both within 
the United States and internationally. At the same 
time, it will explore the challenges that the Occupy 
movement is raising to this power and the new 
ways in which it is addressing this through its prac¬ 
tice to bring about a just society, free of 
exploitation and oppression. Since the design of 
this year’s conference structure endeavors to be 
collaborative between Occupy and URPE, it can 
and will be adjusted as the conference date nears, 
in order to reflect the interests and needs of the 
participants. 

The conference will feature two General 
Assemblies, one overall presentation of radical 
politics economic theory, two plenaries, a set of 
6 introductory workshops on key themes, and 
approximately 30 workshops/discussion sessions. 


Youth: Program that introduces youth ages 
8-16 to political economy and other issues, 
along with summer camp activities like swim¬ 
ming, hiking and game playing. 

Preliminary Program 

FRIDAY 


4 : 00 - 6:00 

Registration to conference/ 
sign-up for workshops 

6 : 15 - 7:30 

Dinner 

7:45 - 9:30 

Opening General Assembly (GA) 

The opening GA will be facilitated by a team 
familiar with how GAs work in the 
Occupy movement and will include a brief 
introduction to GA procedures. One objective 
for the first night is to get reports from the 
different Occupy movements represented at 
the meeting on what they have done, their 
future plans, and lessons learned. 

continued on page 4 ... 
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The Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) is a 

membership organization of academics and activists who share 
an interest in a radical analysis of political and economic top¬ 
ics. Since its founding in 1968, URPE’s members have used 
this analysis to advance various progressive political and social 
agendas. URPE publishes the Review of Radical 
Political Economics, runs a set of presentations at the academic 
professional meetings of the Allied Social Science Associations, 
sponsors a resource/speakers bureau called Economy Connec¬ 
tion, and holds a Summer Conference on political and economic 
topics at a family-friendly summer camp. Its members are 
active in a wide array of professional and activist projects. 


The URPE Newsletter 


The URPE Newsletter is published quarterly by the Union for 
Radical Political Economics. The Newsletter is a place for 
URPE members to publish shorter articles and speeches as well 
as make announcements of upcoming events that might be of 
interest to members. Articles and announcements can be sent 
to the Newsletter Editor in the body of an e-mail message, or as 
an attached file; send to firanceskboyes@gmail.com. 

Permission to reprint material from the Newsletter is granted 
for non-commercial uses, provided that the Newsletter is cred¬ 
ited as the source, and that two copies of the publication are 
sent to the URPE National Office. For permission to reprint 
for commercial purposes, contact the National Office. 

The URPE Newsletter is a good place to publish advertisements 
for new books! Rates are $300 per full page (7.5 inches wide 
by 9.3 inches high); $160 for a half page, and $85 for a quarter 
page. Exchange ads are also considered. Please write or call 
the National Office for more information on this. 

Deadlines for submission to Newsletter are January 7 for win¬ 
ter issue; April 7 for spring issue; June 20 for summer issue, 
and October 7 for fall issue. 
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Announcements 


URPE Steering Committee 
Elections 2012 


Dear URPE members, 

This is the first of many calls for 
URPE members to run for the URPE Steering 
Committee. 

As we have done in recent years, this year 
URPE will be holding the Steering 
Committee elections by mail. There will be 
four three-year terms on the ballot, running 
from Fall 2012 to Fall 2015. The period for 
accepting nominations will run from June 
15th to August 20, 2012. Self-nominations 
will be accepted. If you choose to nominate 
someone else, please include their contact 
info so that their acceptance can be verified. 
Ballots will be mailed out of the National 
Office shortly after August 20. 

Voting will be conducted by returning ballots 
to the National Office, postmarked by Sep¬ 
tember 20, 2012. 

If you would like to learn more about the 
Steering Committee, the members’ names 
and contact info are listed on the inside front 
page of this newsletter. 

Procedure for submitting nominations: Self¬ 
nominations welcome. Please include a per¬ 
sonal statement so that it can be included in 
the ballot mailing. 

Send the nominee’s name and contact info 
and personal statement by August 20 to: 
urpe@labomet.org (preferred method) 

-OR- 

URPE National Office 
418 North Pleasant Street 
UMass / Gordon Hall 
Amherst, MA 01002 


2011 Golden Pencil Award 


The 2011 Golden Pencil Award was 
presented to Shaianne Osterreich of Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, New York at the April 
meeting of the Review of Radical Political 
Economics editorial board in New York City. 
The Golden Pencil goes to the editorial 
board member who, in the opinion of the 
managing editor, has done the most for the 
journal above and beyond their normal duties. 
A graduate of the University of Utah, Shaianne 
has served on the board since 2005, and 
has a wide range of areas of expertise including 
feminist economics and international trade, 
development, and finance. She devised and 
conducted the first formal survey of the board 
to determine preferred time and place of our 
spring meeting and argued convincingly to 
move the meeting to Chicago from New York 
City every third year. Shaianne is an 
outspoken, thoughtful, and active member of 
the board. We are fortunate to have her. 

Hazel Dayton Gunn, Managing Editor, 
RRPE 
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Friday continued... 

9:45-11:30 

Entertainment - socializing 

SATURDAY 

8:00-9:00 

Breakfast 

9:15-10:45 

Radical Political Economics 
- Introduction and Issues - 

A set of 6 workshops, each of which 
will present basic theory of radical 
political economics. This will provide 
conference participants with a common 
set of concepts for our analysis. 

11:00-12:45 

Plenary I: Confronting the 1% 

o Jackie DiSalvo, NYC Occupy activist 
o TBD, National Nurses Union 
o TBD, [on national and international 
banking systems/fed[] 

12:45-1:45 

Lunch 

2:00-3:30 

Free time 


5. Racism 

6. Democratic decision-making 

5:00-6:00 

Free time 

6:00-7:30 

Dinner 

7:45-9:15 

Plenary II: Transformative Strategies 
and the Future 

The discussion will encompass socialist 
alternatives, solidarity economies and the 
commons, and the democratization of the 
financial and banking systems. 

TBA: Designing Socialism 

TBA: Solidarity Economy Network 

TBA: The Commons 

TBA : Should the Occupy movement 
make “demands”? 

SUNDAY 

8:00-9:00 

Breakfast 


3:30-5:00 

Introductory workshops 

Each of these workshops will provide a 
general orientation to the topic, and will 
be followed, on Sunday, by workshops 
which will address more specific topics 
and issues, in addition to those not listed 

1. Finance/banking 

2. Designing socialism 

3. Economic crises: theories and 
working class responses 

4. Repairing the safety net 


The day will be spent in workshops. (See 
below for details on this.) Participants are 
welcome to attend any of these, but may wish 
to follow the sessions that follow Saturday’s 
introductory sessions. But additional work¬ 
shops on other themes will take place. 

9:15-10:45 

Workshops-Session A 

11:00-12:30 

Workshops-Session B 

12:45-2:00 

Lunch 

2:00-3:00 

Free time 
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Sunday continued... 

3:00-4:30 

Workshops-Session C 

4:45-6:15 

Workshops-Session D 

6:30-7:30 

Dinner 

7:45-9:30 

Closing General Assembly (GA) 

As with the opening General Assembly, 
the closing GA will also be facilitated by a team 
familiar with how GAs work in the Occupy 
movement. The objective of this GA will be to 
get reportbacks from the workshop/discussion 
sessions, with particular emphasis on areas of 
unity and on unresolved questions and issues. 

9:45-11:30 

Entertainment/socializing 


MONDAY 


(Please clear all tents before breakfast) 

8:00-9:00 

Breakfast 

9:00-9:30 

Informal discussion of plans for future 
coordination of activities 

9:40-11:30 

Organizational meetings 

11:40-12:00 

Reports from organizational meetings 

12 : 00 - 1:00 

Lunch 

1:00 

Conference ends 


Spring/ Summer 2012 

Possible workshop topics 

{Note: some of these topics will be explored 
in more than one time period. For example, 
there may be 3 or 4 sessions on “banking”.) 

1. Banking 

Q What is money? What are banks? 

Q The role of the US Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Q The financial crisis. 

Q Community banking/alternative banking. 

Q Democratizing/socializing the banking 
system. 

2. Designing socialism 

Q Socialist forms of production 

O Cooperatives 

Q Solidarity economy network 

O Contemporary Socialist struggles - 
Cuba, Venezuela... 

3. Theories of Crisis and working 
classes responses 

Q Marxist crisis theory 

Q Keynesian/post-Keynesian crisis theory 

Q The “Great Recession” in the US 

O European crises and responses 

O Global warming 

4. Racism 

O Race 

Q Immigrant/National status 

5. Repairing the safety net 

O Higher education and student loans 
O Health care 

O Food stamps, public housing, TANF 
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Beyond Central Bank Independence: 

The Reform of the Central Bank of Argentina 


By Mafias Vernengo 

Last March the Argentinean Congress approved 
the new legislation that regulates the functioning 
of its central bank, and the financial system. It was 
the final formal step in the re-organization of the 
financial system, which has been developed with 
the now infamous Convertibility Plan that had tied 
the local currency to the US dollar back in 1991, and 
that led to a deep crisis and a chaotic default and 
devaluation in 2002. As a result of Convertibility the 
Central Bank of Argentina had a single mandate to 
maintain the value of currency, that is, to control 
inflation, and a nominal monetary target as the main 
instrument, which was the result of the currency board 
arrangement. 

The reform eliminated the single mandate and 
instituted a triple mandate, which includes monetary 
stability, financial stability and economic development 
with employment creation and income equality. 
Not very different that the official mandate of the 
Federal Reserve, which is to “to promote full 
employment, production, and real income, balanced 
growth, adequate productivity growth, proper 
attention to national priorities, and reasonable price 
stability” according to the Humphrey-Hawkins Act 
and as “maximum employment, stable prices and 
moderate long-term interest rates” in the Federal 
Reserve Act (Galbraith, 2012). The big difference is 
the recognition that monetary policy has effects, not 
just on employment and output, but also on income 
distribution. 

Beyond the changes in the objectives of monetary 
policy, the reform creates new instruments of 
intervention. The reform allows the central bank 
to lend directly to the government up to 12% of the 
monetary base and advance funds that correspond 
to no more than 10% of the government revenue in the 
previous 12 months. The reform also allows for the 
use of international reserves for the payment of the 
foreign debt obligations of the national government, 
eliminating some restrictions that were in place over 
the use of international reserves. Finally, the reform 
allows the bank to provide funds for domestic banks 
and other financial institutions involved in the 
financing of long-term productive investment. 

The reform moves away from policy orthodoxy 
when central banks and governments around the 


world, with few and rare exceptions, are retreating 
from the brief Keynesian moment that followed the 
collapse of Lehman Brothers and the so-called Great 
Recession. In part, for that reason, the international 
media, including The Economist and the Financial 
Times have openly criticized the measures, and 
suggested that they will be inflationary, and eventually 
will lead to a collapse of the economy This brief paper 
tries to put the recent Argentinean reform into 
historical perspective, and provide a brief analysis of 
what to expect. The following section discusses the 
historical role of central banks in the process of 
development, while the last discusses what role the 
Central Bank of Argentina has played since the default 
process, and what to expect after the reform. 

Kicking Away the Ladder Too 

The Bank of England, the first modern central 
bank established in 1694, was from inception an 
instrument to finance the state, in particular its 
immediate needs to fight a war with France, and more 
generally as an instrument in the process of economic 
development. The Bank of England with its capacity to 
finance international trade ventures, and maintain, 
mostly through the finance of the naval expansion of 
England of open markets for British products, was an 
essential element for capital accumulation, and played 
a very important role in the rise of Britain as the world 
hegemonic power. The notion that the Bank of 
England was to be concerned with price stability and 
nothing else would have been considered an anomaly 

That started to change with the inconvertibility 
period associated with the Napoleonic Wars 
(1797-1821), which led to the famous Bullionist 
Controversy. It is only in that period that critics of the 
supposed overissue of paper money by the Bank, 
David Ricardo among them, argued that inflation 
resulted from the central bank’s misguided policies, 
and that strict control over the issuing powers should 
be imposed. That eventually led to the Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bank Act of 1844, which separated the banking 
and issuing departments of the Bank, to guarantee that 
overissue would not take place, and price stability 
would be the main policy concern. The additional 
feature of the Victorian central bank, concerned with 
price stability, was the increasing preoccupation with 
financial stability, which resulted from the frequent 
crises, and which led to the development of the role 
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of the lender of last resort (LOLR), advanced by Henry 
Thornton and later by Walter Bagehot (Goodhart et ah, 
1994). 

By the time the Bank of England became a modern 
central bank, concerned with price stability and 
responsible for financial stability, Britain had already 
risen to global dominance, to a great extent, as noted 
by Chang (2002), by using protectionist policies - high 
tariffs and prohibitions on the importation of Indian 
cotton goods (Calico Acts) and promoting their own 
navy (Navigation Acts) - and once having achieved a 
higher degree of manufacturing development 
restricting the ability of other countries to pursue the 
same policies, by hostile means when necessary 
(Opium Wars). 

It is in that sense that, in Friedrich List’s 
expression, Britain was kicking away the ladder of 
protectionism that the country had used to promote 
industrialization at home, to preclude other countries 
of doing the same. Knodell (2004) actually shows that 
Victorian central banks, concerned with price stability, 
where a hindrance on growth in the 19th century. For 
her the United States had the better of two worlds, 
international stability provided by the Bank of 
England, and the absence of a central bank proper 
during the period of industrialization. 

In the United States, contrary to what most people 
think, and most studies suggest, the Federal Reserve 
did not appear fundamentally as the result of the 
financial panic of 1907. In fact, the Federal Reserve 
was created as a result of the limitations of the 
post-civil war monetary system based on national 
banks and greenbacks, which did not provide enough 
liquidity, not just in periods of crisis, and the demands 
from the captains of industry for a more flexible money 
supply (Livingstone, 1986). In other words, the 
crowning of the process of industrialization in the US, 
and the rise of the corporate power of the so-called 
Robber Barons, was directly connected to the creation 
of the American central bank. Further, according to 
Broz (1997) the origins of the Fed cannot be 
understood without noticing that American capitalists 
were pushing for New York to challenge London’s 
supremacy as the global banking center and to create 
the conditions to make the dollar a worldwide reserve 
currency. As much as in England before, the Fed was 
an instrument for the expansion of the dominant 
capitalist class, at home and abroad. 

In addition, both the Bank of England and the 
Fed were used during the period of crisis of advanced 
capitalism, during the 1930s and World-War II, to 
directly and indirectly, through other financial 
institutions, finance the activities of particular 
industrial sectors, as well as creating the guarantees for 
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the expansion of credit to families, in particular in the 
mortgage market (Butkiewicz, 2002; Cerretano, 2009). 
In that sense, the Victorian ideal of a central bank 
concerned exclusively with price stability could be 
dismissed whenever it was considered appropriate by 
the broader political and economic needs of the 
dominant classes. 

Even though formally most developed countries 
central banks had, during the so-called Golden Age of 
capitalism, a dual mandate that included full 
employment beyond price stability, in reality the 
employment goal was seldom taken seriously, and 
without the pressures of the Cold War would have been 
discarded. In other words, the policies of the central 
bank reflect the underlying social and economic 
conflicts within society, and central banking can be 
described as contested terrain, which suggests that the 
policy outcomes depend on the relative power of 
finance, industry and labor (Epstein, 1992). To some 
extent the abandonment of the full employment 
objective after the collapse of the Bretton Woods 
system and, in particular, after the inflationary 
acceleration of the 1970s, can be seen as a result of the 
ascendancy of finance, or the so-called process of 
financialization. In fact, in the case of the US, 
according to Galbraith et al. (2007), the Fed has been 
more concerned with avoiding full employment, to 
avoid creating conditions favorable to worker’s and 
thus to worker’s demands for higher wages, than 
directly concerned with inflation. In other words, 
monetary policy affects directly income distribution, 
and the remuneration of workers, something that is 
often neglected by mainstream authors and central 
ha nk ers alike. 

Since the collapse of Bretton Woods financial 
interests in the developed world have pushed for a 
more open and deregulated financial enviromnent, with 
a reduced role for national central banks in controlling 
flows of capital and for regulating the activities of 
financial institutions. If monetary affects income 
distribution, the last three decades of neoliberal 
policies can be seen, not just as the victory of financial 
interest, but also as the defeat of working class 
interests. Central banks cannot control flows of capital, 
reduce interest rates, and prioritize credit to productive 
activities, even though that was done in developed 
countries in the past. 

In other words, in the context of monetary 
institutions developed countries also want to kick away 
the ladder, and preclude developing countries to use the 
same instruments they used in the process of 
development. It is in this context, that the default and 
devaluation in Argentina, and the policies that 
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followed, including the recent reorganization of the 
central bank should be understood. In other words, the 
reform of the central bank is part of a strategy to 
promote economic development with equity in a 
peripheral country that defies the accepted rules of the 
functioning of the international monetary system. 
What to expect from the Argentinean Reform* 

Over the last decade, not only has the central ba nk 
allowed for an accommodation of demand expansion 
during the boom, but also it has allowed the foreign 
exchange rate to slide in nominal terms. There are two 
sets of preoccupations and criticisms of the 
Argentinean reform. On the one hand, it is assumed 
that the possibility of financing the State will lead to 
higher fiscal deficits and those in turn will be 
monetized leading to inflation. On the other hand, there 
is a preoccupation that the greater fiscal imbalances 
that the central bank law would supposedly create 
would lead to an erosion of foreign reserves and 
eventually to an external crisis. These preoccupations 
follow from a conventional view of inflation which 
suggests that the origins of inflationary pressures are 
always associated to monetization of fiscal imbalances, 
and the related idea that exchange rate depreciations 
and currency crises are also at core caused by fiscal 
problems (Vernengo, 2006). 

In the case of Argentina, the impressive recovery 
after the 2002 default, with an average rate of growth 
of around 6.4% between 2003 and 2011**, has been 
accompanied by persistent primary fiscal surpluses, 
that is, the difference of spending and revenue 
excluding interest payments. It is important to note that 
even after the default, and the process of renegotiation 
of debt that followed and reduced the size of external 
debt, Argentina still pays significant amounts to 
service foreign debt. Still in most years an overall 
fiscal surplus was also obtained. That was possible, to 
a great extent, because the expansion of government 
spending (e.g. transfers for poor families and the 
unemployed, pensions for the elderly, and an increase 
in public investment, which still remains below the 
levels of the period of development led by the State) 
went hand in hand with the expansion of fiscal 
revenues. 

So while it is true that the recovery of the role of the 
State, with the expansion of social welfare transfers, 
the renationalization of the pension system, and more 
recently of the oil company, have certainly played a 
role in the expansion, the fact that tax revenues have 
grown significantly indicates that the overall impact on 
demand is more moderate than what critics suggest 
(Amico, 2010). To understand the economic expansion 
it is also important to note that real wages have 
recovered rapidly, and that private domestic demand 
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has also been central for the overall recovery of 
demand, within a context of significant excess 
capacity in the economy. To have an idea of slack in 
the labor market, consider that between 2002 and 2011 
unemployment fell from around 25% to close to 7%. 

The other crucial element in the expansion of the 
economy was the booming price of commodities, and 
initial depreciation of the real exchange rate that 
allowed for significant current account surpluses, 
which created the conditions for growth without 
disruptions caused by balance of payments crises. 
The causes of the higher prices of commodities 
are complex, but Chinese demand and financial 
speculation in those markets have played a role 
(UNCTAD, 2011). It is important to note that Argentina 
exports both manufactured goods, mostly to other 
South American countries, and commodities mostly to 
Asia, and that the agricultural commodities exported 
by Argentina have had a smaller increase than oil and 
minerals. In that sense, even though Argentina had a 
smaller positive terms-of-trade shock than other 
countries in the region, it has grown faster, since 
domestic demand has expanded at a faster pace. 

Finally, current account surpluses allowed for a 
significant increase in foreign exchange reserves by the 
central bank, from close to US$ 9 billions in 2002 to 
approximately US$ 47 billions in 2011, which have 
been used to pay the international obligations of the 
national government, and although they have remained 
around the same level since 2008 there is no clear 
danger of a depletion, which usually indicates a run on 
the currency. Inflows have only been partially 
sterilized, and as a result the money base has increased, 
in levels not dissimilar to the US economy after the 
Great Recession, however, it seems that inflationary 
pressures, have had more to do with a depreciating 
nominal exchange rate and significant wage resistance. 
A more restrictive monetary policy, when passive 
interest rates remain high, and credit for industrial 
activities remains relatively low, both by historical 
and international standards, seems uncalled for 
(Wierzba et ah, 2010). In the case of inflation it seems 
that income policies, that reduce the effects on prices 
of higher prices of imported goods, caused by nominal 
depreciation, and higher wages are not passed to final 
prices. 

Beyond cost-push inflation the other significant 
challenge ahead is the shrinking current account 
surplus. Both real exchange rate appreciation, caused 
by inflation rates above the nominal depreciation of the 
currency, and the slower pace of growth of the global 
economy are reflected on a current account that was 
nearly balanced in 2011, with an significant portion of 
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the foreign trade surplus being spent on both a trade 
deficit in energy products (oil and gas), and growing 
profit remittances, which derive from the neoliberal 
policies of the 1990s, which privatized the energy 
sector, and relied on transnational firms. The most 
important implication for the functioning of the 
economy is that a structural transformation of the 
economy, with significant less reliance on imported 
goods would be required if the economy is to grow at 
a reasonable pace, without incurring into current 
account deficits. 

In particular, the expansion of credit to firms that 
produce substitutes for imported goods will have to be 
at the center of any agenda of growth that avoids the 
balance of payments constraint. In Argentina, in the 
absence of a development bank, which was closed in 
the 1990s, and the limited availability of credit for 
productive purposes, the new central bank charter will 
be central for creating the conditions for credit 
expansion for the productive sector. In that sense, the 
Argentinean Central Bank is trying to function as 
an instrument of the process of development and 
industrialization as the original central banks in the 
developed world did in the past. 

Matias Vernengo is the Senior Research 
Manager, Central Bank of Argentina 
(matias.vernengo@bcra.gov.ar). 

The views expressed in the paper are the author’s 
and are not related to the institution with which he is 
affiliated. 

*For a long run perspective of the Argentinean economy see Ca¬ 
mara and Vernengo (2011). 

**For comparison note that Brazil has around 3.9% grown in 
the same period. 
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Update on Economy Connection, URPE’s Resource/Speakers Bureau 

by Ruthie Indeck, Coordinator (201-792-7459 or soapbox@urpe.org) 


The Greek Debt Crisis: 

Reality Check or Public Hanging 

“Who will buy anything in Greece if austerity poli¬ 
cies continue?” Mathieu Dufour asked Wagner College 
students at an April talk sponsored by Omicron Delta Ep¬ 
silon, Wagner’s economics honor society. Mathieu is As¬ 
sistant Professor of Economics at John Jay College. 

Mathieu talked about causes of the Greek debt crisis 
in the context of the larger world economic crisis. He de¬ 
bunked common explanations that blame the personal 
character of the Greek people and the habits of the Greek 
government. He talked about the problems with current 
policies to end the crisis and suggested a different route. 

Comparing popular media narratives that accuse 
Greeks and their government of being lazy spendthrifts 
to US right-wing exhortations to our own government to 
“live within our means,” Mathieu provided statistics 
showing that the Greek government spends a lower per¬ 
centage of GDP than a number of other countries in Eu¬ 
rope. While Greece does have a harder time collecting 
taxes than some other countries, the difference is not 
large. Neither government spending nor tax collection 
problems can account for Greece’s crisis, Mathieu said. 

Mathieu is more convinced by explanations that re¬ 
late Greece’s problems to those of the world economy. 
One factor is that major sectors of the Greek economy, 
such as tourism and world shipping, depend on a healthy 
world economy. Those sectors have suffered since the 
2008 crisis. Trade and lending patterns within Europe are 
another major factor. Participation in the Eurozone has 
led to a cheaper currency for Germany than it would 
have had on its own, which has helped German exports. 
Greece and other European countries borrowed money at 
low rates to buy these goods. Later Greece was unable to 
pay back the loans. And the Greek government has spent 
a lot of money bailing out its own banks. 

Mathieu sees the current European solutions to the 
Greek debt crisis as being about saving banks in other 
parts of Europe (the problems of those banks go deeper 
than their relationship with Greece), using Greece as an 
example to other countries who resist, and creating a 
source of cheap assets - while Greek businesses may not 
be profitable now, they can be bought at low prices by in¬ 
ternational investors in anticipation of future profits. 

Recovering from its crisis is problematic for Greece. 
As part of the Eurozone, it cannot devalue its currency or 
inject more money in the system on its own, so it must rely 
on foreign help. Such help has in turn been made depend¬ 


ent on austerity policies, which are pushing the country 
deeper into recession. 

Europe does not have an actual plan, Mathieu said. It 
is just containing the crisis and making Greece an exam¬ 
ple. Mathieu suggests going in new directions. He would 
like to see European countries working together and 
sharing the risk, and channeling money to Greece with¬ 
out killing its economy. Something more along the lines 
of the Marshall Plan of the early 1950s. 

OCCUPY WALL STREET - NYC UPDATE 

A few notes on Occupy events covered in this article: 

• See the URPE OWS web page for videos and links: 
http://www.urpe.org/ows/owshome.html 

• Some talks are covered more thoroughly than others, 
depending on available information. For joint events, 
my focus is on URPE people. 

• Most but not all of the URPE participation in the 
events below was organized with the involvement of 
EC. See the web page above for more Occupy events. 

Occupy Town Square 

Occupy Town Square involves “mobile, daytime out¬ 
reach occupations, held in parks and other public spaces 
around NYC, building the movement for economic, so¬ 
cial, and environmental justice.” Jack Hammond partic¬ 
ipated in one such event February 26 at Tompkins Square 
Park. One theme of the day was to protest the book ban- 
nings in Tucson, and to collect books to send there. Jack 
talked about Freire, popular education, why disempow- 
ering Chicanos requires banning these books, empower¬ 
ing education in El Salvador and Tucson, and the creep¬ 
ing privatization of CUNY. 

OWS March Lunchtime Series 

As part of an emergence from a quieter winter pe¬ 
riod, Eric Light and others organized a series of educa¬ 
tional and cultural events during lunchtimes in March, 
first at Liberty (Zuccotti) Park and then at Union Square. 
A number of URPE members participated: 

Doug Henwood and Andy Bichlbaum of the Yes 
Men, March 4: “They probably should not sell you fire 
insurance on someone else’s house: 5 Key Changes in 
the Financial System and Why They are So Important.” 
See Doug’s website, Left Business Observer, to read 
articles, listen to radio shows, and to subscribe to the 
newsletter: http://www.leftbusinessobserver.com/. 
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Julio Huato, March 13: “Understanding Some Fun¬ 
damental Problems with Modern Finance.” The theme of 
Julio’s talk was economic cooperation, a major factor 
missing from capitalism. Our fragmented and unequal 
capitalist economy, in which participants are working at 
cross purposes, is unstable and leads to economic crises. 

In any economy we have to produce goods (wealth), 
Julio explained, but contrary to what the 1% tells us, it 
doesn’t have to be under current structures. The way 
wealth is produced is very important (as opposed to just 
the fact of producing wealth). Originally people pro¬ 
duced goods to consume them to survive. Later people 
began to produce goods to exchange them; the use of 
money added to the disconnect between production and 
consumption, and the advent of capitalism intensified 
this division, as people sought profits, no matter the con¬ 
sequences. When you go to a supermarket to buy milk, 
you want to buy the most milk for the least money and 
the supermarket wants to get as much money as possible 
for the smallest amount of milk. When an entire econ¬ 
omy operates with conflicting goals, huge disruptions are 
inevitable. In response to a question about what to do 
first, Julio recommended reducing unemployment, think¬ 
ing about a new economic structure, and involving 
greater numbers of the 99% in the political struggle. See 
Julio’s slide show on the OWSpage. 

Joan Hoffman, March 16: “From Protest to Collab¬ 
oration to Protest: Our Hydrofracking Problems in Per¬ 
spective.” Joan described where NYC’s water comes 
from and how it is delivered, which is important for un¬ 
derstanding why hydrofracking is a problem. She ex¬ 
plained the environmental dangers of hydrofracking and 
the economic incentives that encourage its use by energy 
companies. Joan went on to talk about the struggle 
against hydrofracking - how protest gives rise to collab¬ 
oration, and why collaboration is necessary, even though 
it can give rise to more protests. She talked about the 
need for a new economic incentive system. 

Mike Zweig, March 16: “The Occupy Movement and 
Resistance to the Corporate-Driven Agenda in the US.” To 
understand the “99% and 1%” metaphor, Mike suggests 
we look at class structure in terms of power, not income. 
This will help identify our friends and enemies: the bank¬ 
ing elites who run the country wield power, while the av¬ 
erage professional with a high salary does not. We must 
confront that power by actually organizing and mobilizing 
workers (who are two thirds of the 99%); expressing our 
political opinions is not enough. Mike feels that the unity 
of OWS and the labor movement is extraordinarily impor¬ 
tant. In response to a question about setting up alternative 
communities, Mike said that this could be a good thing, but 


that we will be marginal unless we transform the dynamic 
of the entire society. Mike feels we must protect what we 
have, while envisioning a better society. Using the “same 
boat” analogy of the 1970s, he said “We have to do some¬ 
thing to make sure that this thing doesn’t sink while the 
captain is off in his cruiseliner taking his escape with the 
money and the lifeboats.” 

Occupy University 

Studying May Day and the General Strike 

Occupy University is “a university for everyone, run 
by the Occupy movement.” In preparation for this year’s 
May Day events, OWS activist Chris Casuccio organized 
this pilot course involving several URPE members. 

Immanuel Ness with Jeremy Brecher, March 11: 
“What Is the General Strike? - Pillaging the Dustbin of 
History: What Can We Learn for Occupy May Day?” 
Manny Ness and Jeremy Brecher presented talks and led 
an active discussion on the historical and contemporary 
general strike and worker enterprise control globally and 
in the US. Ness began with a presentation on the impor¬ 
tance of rank and file movements in laying the ground¬ 
work for democratic labor unions, leading up to workers 
councils. He discussed the role of workers in the 1917 
Bolshevik Revolution, Germany’s 1918 Sparticist Revo¬ 
lution, and Italy’s 1919-1920 Bienno Rosso general 
strike and factory occupations. He also gave examples of 
recent factory sitdowns, in the US and abroad. In the 
context of the upcoming May Day events in NYC, 
Manny emphasized the importance of May Day as an ex¬ 
pression of worker aspirations, especially in view of fed¬ 
eral, state and local government efforts to erode wage 
and labor standards for public sector workers from Wis¬ 
consin to New York State. 

Paddy Quick with Barbara Bowen, March 18: “How 
Can We Fight Austerity?” Paddy talked about our econ¬ 
omy, a class system in which people who work must sub¬ 
mit to the domination of employers. She described the 
US financial system, comparing the real world of goods 
and services to the financial world involving contracts 
for future monetary transactions. This system has be¬ 
come more complex over the years, incorporating finan¬ 
cial instruments that are so confusing that even some of 
the major players don’t understand them. “Within the fi¬ 
nancial system, when one big player doesn’t pay up, it 
starts a chain of events - if they don’t pay, others won’t 
be able to pay what they have promised.” In the context 
of this fragile system, widespread speculation led to our 
recent financial crisis. In response, the US government 
spent billons of dollars bailing out banks, but has not 
done the same for the 99% who have suffered from the 
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crisis. In the US as well as Europe, governments have 
chosen policies of austerity where workers are con¬ 
cerned. “We will not accept cuts in wages; there is no ne¬ 
cessity for that unless we want to keep capitalism around 
forever.” Since those in power have failed to organize a 
system of production that meets the needs of the major¬ 
ity of people, Paddy suggests starting to think about al¬ 
ternative systems. A lively discussion followed the initial 
presentation. For a more detailed discussion of the bank¬ 
ing system, see a description of Paddy’s October visit to 
the Long Island Progressive Coalition in the Winter 
Newsletter or watch the video: 

www.urpe.org/pubs/news/winter2012newsletter.pdf (p.9) 
blip, tv/urpe/urpe-prof-paddy-quick-10-27-11-6179572 



Michelle Holder with Premilla Nadasen, April 1: 
“What Does Labor Look Like Today? - How Are Infor¬ 
mal Workers Redefining the Labor Movement?” “It’s 
hard to name all the problems in today’s labor landscape 
because there are so many,” Michelle began. Michelle is 
a labor economist for the Community Service Society of 
NY. But she did go on to describe many of them: devas¬ 
tation of communities from lost jobs, wage and benefit 
reductions, furloughs, etc. She noted that young people, 
African Americans, and especially young African Amer¬ 
ican men have been hit hardest. Scarcity of jobs has 
made it harder for those without an advanced education, 
as people with degrees are getting the jobs that exist. And 
people who have been incarcerated (mostly men of 
color) have the hardest time of all finding a job. Michelle 
also talked about union busting, the decline in unioniza¬ 
tion, and the current attack on public employees (the sec¬ 
tor with the highest degree of unionization). Retirement 
is also more difficult: “Employers are happily relin¬ 
quishing any responsibility for the well-being of their 
workers after exhausting their labor.” Michelle went on 


to encourage workers to strike on May Day, since one of 
the main issues that cuts across all demographic groups 
is work. Even if only 5% of employed workers stayed 
home from work, “can you imagine the impact on the US 
economy?” Michelle described several inspiring US 
strikes and boycotts (Pullman porters strike, Mont¬ 
gomery bus boycott, and NY shirtwaist strike). “What 
better way than a mass general strike to make a strong 
point to this country and to the world that the 99% is ex¬ 
actly that, 99% of all of us, basically all of us.” 

Ray Korona was scheduled to sing “Tous Ensem¬ 
ble,” his song about the 1995 Lrench strike. The class 
was cancelled but the song is on our OWS webpage. 


OWS: May Day at Bryant Park 

Understanding the Dangers of Power and Wealth 
Imbalances and What We Can Do About It: 

Nine Economists Speak Out 

Eric Light and other Occupy activists were con¬ 
cerned about the media branding of Occupy as a group of 
under-informed, aimless and unfocused malcontents. In 
an effort to give credibility to Occupy views on the neg¬ 
ative effects of inequality, Eric (with EC) organized a 
teach-in with URPE participants, to take place in Bryant 
Park, one of the staging areas for a large NYC May Day 
march. URPE people divided their time among leading 
group discussions, speaking with the press, and engaging 
in discussion with individual activists. The Bryant Park 
experience has inspired URPE participants to think about 
writing articles and producing videos. 



Radhika Balakrishnan, “Why Human Rights is Im¬ 
portant to Economic Policy.” Radhika told interviewer 
Eric Light, “I think one of the issues that we’re dealing 
with is the way in which the economy has been working 
in the interests of the financial sector and the rich and not 
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in the interests of the workers, and I think what we need 
to do is to get back economic policy in the interests of 
workers rights, including the right to food, health and ed¬ 
ucation. I’ve been using human rights norms as an ethi¬ 
cal lens to evaluate and assess economic policy, to ask 
whether policies are working in the interests of people’s 
right to live.” Radhika went on to describe some specific 
policy changes that could be made, such as improving fi¬ 
nancial regulation. She explained that allowing banks to 
do things like investing in derivatives and issuing sub¬ 
prime mortgages to people without assets led to a bubble 
because the banks were taking no risks and had no limits. 


Paddy Quick & Julio Huato, “Financial Crises and 
Austerity Policies: Understanding Capitalist Strategies.” 
Both Paddy and Julio spent a lot of time in media inter¬ 
views and in one-on-one discussions. Paddy was inter¬ 
viewed by Newsweek, CNN and Newsl2 Long Island. 
News 12 ran a clip of that interview. 


In response to Eric Light’s question about why in¬ 
equality is a problem, Julio explained that “when two in¬ 


dividuals with different degrees of wealth interact or 
trade, the result is reinforcement, if not expansion, of the 
initial conditions of inequality.” Julio feels that time is on 
the side of the 99%. Julio has ideas about the type of so¬ 
ciety he would like to see, but feels that this will be de¬ 
termined by a historical process of trial and error. The 
current situation is not sustainable, he said. Julio is out¬ 
raged by media reporting of current events: “What is an 
economy for if not to produce welfare for society? How 
can one say that one fourth of the labor force is redun¬ 
dant, laying off teachers and leaving kids without schools 
because of the public debt - how can you say that?” 


Sara Burke & Chris Rude, “Understanding Power 
Imbalances and their Effects.” Sara began a group dis¬ 
cussion with some basic facts about inequality: individ¬ 
ual income inequality is increasing globally, wealth in¬ 
equality is even greater, NYC is the most unequal city in 
NY State, and NY State is the most unequal state in the 
US. Introducing the question of how to respond politi¬ 
cally to this situation, Sara noted that Occupy does not 
have a list of demands. This is good because specific de¬ 
mands would not encompass the whole of what occupy 
is rebelling against. “Inequality is produced and repro¬ 
duced by an unfair system that didn’t just go a little 
wrong with a few crooks.” Specific demands would re¬ 
move attention from structural questions about our econ¬ 
omy. Sara then opened a general discussion, asking who 
our allies can be and what we need from them. Vicente 
Rubio explored ideas about the commons as a way to 
bring people together and empower them: “We’ve been 
discussing the notion of the commons as a useful frame¬ 
work to link many different issues, different perspec¬ 
tives, projects, alternatives, and also to link Occupy with 
previously existing organizations, and also communities, 
populations, boroughs outside Manhattan, that may want 
to contribute meaningfully to the shaping of Occupy.” 
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The group discussed the pros and cons of allying with 
rank-and-file union members, labor leaders, and specific 
unions, as well as housing and homeless activists and 
budget coalitions. People talked about the need to sur¬ 
vive in a hostile capitalist environment and how that af¬ 
fects political activity. Chris Rude talked about the fi¬ 
nancial sector and the difficulty of regulating it. He feels 
that there is no place at all for the financial sector in any 
programs or loans related to education, health care, re¬ 
tirement or housing. Chris also spoke with reporters and 
individuals throughout the day. 



Max Fraad Wolff, “The De-Evolution of the Hous¬ 
ing Collapse.” From 2002 to 2008 a huge debt overhang 
developed in the housing market; most of this borrowed 
money became income for households, and our economy 
became dependent on it. The 2008 financial crisis abruptly 
cut off this income flow; debt stayed the same but the 
value of houses fell and 23% of households now owe 
more than their houses are worth. Household wealth and 
income fell (especially for the lower and lower middle 
classes), the budget deficit increased, and the economy 
has not been growing. “Is the public angry about the bub¬ 
ble or angry that it’s over?” Max asked. If the latter, peo¬ 
ple might try to revive the bubble. “Why do we have to 
live on bubbles, on debt and speculation?” For 30 years 
real wages didn’t go up, and people couldn’t afford the 
middle class lifestyle they were used to. They went into 
debt with the hope of preserving their access to educa¬ 
tion, health care, a house and a secure retirement. Much 
of this debt took the form of mortgages. To combat these 
trends, we must shrink the financial sector in relation to 
the whole economy. In the bigger picture, we must figure 
out how our economic structure is reproducing the same 
inequality. Max thinks it’s great that Occupy has moved 
the conversation about wealth and inequality more in the 
last four months than in the last 40 years. 



Kim Christensen & Renee Toback, “How Inequal¬ 
ity Created the Current Crisis, and What to Do Now.” 
Armed with clear, attractive charts, Renee explained that 
production creates jobs and that production will only 
take place when people are paid enough to buy things. 
Money that goes to working people creates more demand 
because they spend it, while rich people use their money 
mostly for investment. Investment has been slow not be¬ 
cause rich people lack money (profits are high), but be¬ 
cause they are not confident that consumers would buy 
their products if they did produce them. Renee supported 
her arguments, and demonstrated various aspects of in¬ 
equality, with charts on profits, income, wealth, wages, 
productivity, growth, taxes, and deficits. “The crisis was 
created by policy, not an act of God, not an accident, not 
natural selection. We are prolonging the recession with 
belt tightening and austerity policies.” 

Kim, also armed with charts as well as a reading list, 
spoke about the relationship between inequality and the 
economic crisis, why there is so much inequality, and 
what we should do about it. She noted that the last time 
inequality was so high in the US was in 1929. In the 
1970s the growth of productivity and wages started to di¬ 
verge; productivity went up while wages stagnated. To 
compensate for their lack of buying power workers 
worked longer hours and more household members 
worked, but the main method of compensation was to go 
into debt. Debt was the result of inequality, and debt trig¬ 
gered the financial crisis. Factors that have led to in¬ 
equality include international trade policies that hurt 
workers, technological change that eliminates jobs, the 
decimation of the labor movement, reduced taxes for the 
rich, high CEO compensation and golden parachutes, 
massive economic deregulation, and an assault on demo¬ 
cratic institutions. Kim recommended policy changes 
that would keep mortgages low and allow people to stay 
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in their homes, stimulate domestic investment, increase 
investment in education, forgive student loans, increase 
the minimum wage, encourage labor organizing, restore 
fairness in the tax system, improve banking regulation, 
and more. 

See the OWS web page for charts and reading list. 



Peg Rapp, “Alternative Economic Solutions.” 
“Worker coops can start to give you power, and also a 
job,” Peg said. They can increase your economic power, 
which then leads to political power. They help build a 
sense of community, and are unlikely to favor outsourc¬ 
ing of production. They are grass-roots, a way of organ¬ 
izing from the ground up. In these tough times we have 


few options, and coops can be a means of survival. 
Unions grew strong during the Depression; coops can 
build our strength during another difficult period. We 
must organize from the bottom up, out of necessity. 

Unions are now becoming increasingly involved 
with coops. Some coops, like Mondragon (in Spain), 
have become multinational and operate on a large 
budget. Mondragon and the United Steelworkers are now 
working together. 

Coops are not socialism, Peg warned. They can be 
coopted, and members must work hard to keep each 
other on track. Employee stock ownership plans have 
sometimes been used by corporate owners to attempt to 
buy off workers who want to unionize. And worker 
coops work better when members really need a job. 

Throughout the session Peg asked questions and en¬ 
couraged participation. 

Resources and General Requests 

Economy Connection provided sources of informa¬ 
tion on power and wealth to a NYC songwriter, sug¬ 
gested URPE development economists to a student writ¬ 
ing a paper on agriculture (Paddy Quick also spoke with 
her), and suggested URPE economists to a reporter to in¬ 
terview about the recent Fed announcement of a decline 
in median household wealth. EC also gave speaker sug¬ 
gestions to a man organizing an event on prisons, a 
woman seeking a speaker on world hunger, and an URPE 
member looking for a speaker on financialization. 


URPE Newsletter: Content Wanted 

The URPE newsletter is accepting submissions on an ongoing basis 
to be published in its quarterly print newsletter. Short articles, abstracts, 
reviews, etc. related to radical political economics or progressive 
organizing/ activism will all be considered for print. 

Please send all submissions electronically to Frances Boyes at 

franceskboyes@gmail.com. 

All submissions are subject to approval before printing. 
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2012 Summer Conference 
Possible Workshop Topics 

continued from page 5... 

6. Democratic decision-making 

O Horizontalism 

Q Control over representative 
decision-makers 

O Role of the state 

7. Gender 

Q Reproductive rights 
O LGBTQ issues 

8. Environment 

O Global Warming 

O Local environmental issues 
(e.g. fracking) 

9. Role of the state 

O Structure of repression 
O Electoral system 
O Provision of “public goods’’ 

For more information on the Summer Conference 
and to register, please go to 

www.urpe.org 
















